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if he had the support of great political and financial inter-
ests, could be used effectively to secure his renomination.
There had been much said by his opponents in the cam-
paign about his supposed personal ambition and intention
to use the office to perpetuate himself in power.   He had not
said anything on the subject prior to election because he
did not wish to say anything that could be construed into
a promise made as a consideration for securing votes.   In
making the announcement after election he had chosen
the exact phraseology he used for two reasons:   First,
many of his supporters were insisting that as his first term
had consisted of only three years and a half, becoming
President through the death of the incumbent, he would,
at the end of seven years and a half, have really served for
only one elective term so that the third-term custom would
not apply to him.   He wished to repudiate this suggestion.
Believing the third-term custom to be wholesome, he was
determined to regard its substance, refusing to quibble
about the form of words usually employed to express it.
Second, he did not wish simply and specifically to say that
he would not be a candidate for the nomination in 1908,
for to specify any year in which he would not be a candi-
date would have been widely accepted as meaning that he
would be a candidate in some other year, and he had no
such intention and no idea that he would ever be a candi-
date again.   He had been asked by newspaper men if his
renunciation applied to 1912, and he had replied that he
was not thinking of 1912, or 1920, or 1940, and declined to
add anything whatever to what appeared in his statement.
So far as the third-term custom was concerned, he added
that it had no application whatever to anything except two
consecutive terms, since every shred of power which a
President exercises while in office vanishes absolutely when
he ceases to hold it, and an ex-President stands precisely
in the position of any other private citizen, and has no
more power to secure a nomination or election than he
would have if he had never held the office, indeed, he prob-
ably would have less from the very fact that he had held it.